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MY   PERSIAN   PRAYER   RUG. 

ade  smooth  some  centuries  as'o 
By  praying  Eastern  devotees, 
Blurred  by  those  dusky  nameless  feet, 
And  somewhat  worn  by  shuffling  knees, 
In  Ispahan. 

It  lies  upon  my  modern  floor. 
And  no  one  prays  there  any  more. 
It  never  felt  the  worldly  tread. 
Of  smart  bot tines  higli  and  red. 
In  Ispahan. 

And  710  one  prays  there  nozv,  I  said? 
Ah,  well  that  zvas  a  hasty  word. 
Once,  with  my  J  ace  upon  its  zvoof, 
A  fiercer  prayer  is  never  heard 
hi  Ispahan. 

But  still  I  live,  who  prayed 

that  nig) it 
TJiat  death  might  come,    ere 

came  the  light. 
Did  any  soul  in  black  despair 
Breathe,  crouchi?ig  here,  that 

reckless  prayer 
In  Ispahan  ? 

Perhaps,     I  trust  that  heaven  lent 
A  kinder  ear  to  him  than  me. 
If  some  brown  sufferer,  weeping,  begged 
To  Jiave  his  wretcJied  soul  set  free 
In  Ispahan. 

I  fancy  I  shall  like  to  meet 
The  dead  zvho  prayed  here,  and  whose  feet 
Wore  that  rich  carpet  dim  and  frayed. 
Peace  to  your  souls,  O  friends,  zvho  prayed 
In  Ispahan. 

— Anna  Reeve  Aldrich. 


O^  MUDLESS,  dry  climate,  the  absence  of  house- 
■^■^^  hold  furniture,  together  with  the  inherent 
poetic  and  artistic  temperament  of  the  Oriental, 
brought  into  existence  and  developed  into  perfection 
the  marvelous  pictures  in  weaves,  which  all  the  Occi- 
dental world  has  tried  repeatedly  to  copy,  but  in  which 
attempt  they  have  signally  failed. 

The  wonderful  color  combinations  breathing  of. 
and  reflecting  the  innumerable  tints  of  an  ever-sunny 
land ;  the  intricate  and  symbolical  tigures,  wrought  into 
the  product,  whether  from  religious  or  other  motives, 
demanded  a  lifelong  patience,  and  could  only  have  been 
brought  to  perfection  in  a  land  where  time  was  of 
small  account,  and  where  it  was  not  always  considered 
as  equivalent  to  nioney. 

The  influence  of  climate  and  the  religious  observ- 
ance of  putting  otf  the  foot  covering  before  entering 
the  house  had  its  part  in  the  development  of  the 
beauties  and  long  life  of  Eastern  rugs.  Where  the 
harsh  impact  of  sandals  or  shoes  would  have  destroyed 
undeveloped  charms,  the  soft  caress  of  uncovered  feet 


brought  forth  that  which  was  hidden,  and  toned  to 
perfection  the  color  harmonies,  and  even  where  it  was 
customary  to  wear  sandals  or  shoes  within  the  house, 
a  tine  rug  was  prized  and  admired  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  rarely,  if  ever,  walked  upon  with  harsh  foot 
covering.  In  the  Western,  bustling  world,  this  senti- 
ment could  not  tind  a  place,  but  a  tine  example  of 
Eastern  art  is  appreciated  none  the  less  in  other 
ways. 

To  trace  faithfully  the  history  of  this  art  would  be 
quite  impossible,  for  the  most  painstaking  research 
could  not  distinguish  between  the  clear  light  of  truth, 
and  the  fogs  of  legendary  lore  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  for  ages.  The  art  probably 
marks  the  birth  of  a  human  desire  to  perpetuate,  and 
put  into  tangible  form,  familiar  patterns  or  figures 
woven  with  Nature's  colors. 

The  rival  claims  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylo- 
nians-for  precedence  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art,  was 
decided  by  Pliny  to  belong  to  the  Egyptians,  for  he 
held  that  the  goddess  Isis  was  the  inventor  of  weaving, 


Very   Old    Persian    Carpet,     now    in    possession    of    Mr.    Sidney   Colvin, 
notable  for  the  many  points  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  Persian  Rugs 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 
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and  for  that  reason  was  represented  with  a  shuttle  in 
her  hand. 

The  Persians  probably  learned  from  the  Babylonians 
and  so,  step  by  step,  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace, 
this  essentially  Oriental  art  spread  out,  until  at  length 
the  Moors  made  the  luxury  of  Oriental  weaving  known 
to  Southern  Spain,  where  they  also  established  a  distinct 
manufactory,  and  a  style  of  their  own,  and  sometime 
later  the  argosies  of  Venice  brought  from  the  Orient, 
among  other  treasures,  Persian  carpets  which  were  thus 
introduced  into  Italy  and  Western  Europe.  The  small 
rugs  being  used  as  coverings  or  ornaments  for  tables 
and  other  furniture,  and  the  large,  for  wall  hangings 
and  floor  coverings,  in  several  examples  which  we  have 
of  Italian  paintings  of  the  15th  century  and  also  paint- 
ings of  the  Dutch  school,  Oriental  weavings  are  clearly 
seen  employed  in  the  manner  described. 

Royal  palaces  or  cathedrals  were,  at  first,  the  only 
places  where  Oriental  rugs  could  be  found.  In  the 
cathedrals  especially.  The  Church  dignitaries,  quick 
to  add  to  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  the  establishment, 


recognized  immediately  the  value  and  utility  of  this 
new  luxury,  and  soon  possessed  the  most  highly  prized 
of  all  the  rugs  that  came  from  the  East.  The  beautiful 
and  bold  designs  of  vaults  and  walls  were  enhanced 
by  these  rich  fabrics,  whether  laid  or  hung,  and  if 
the  circumstances  did  not  admit  of  a  generous  dis- 
play, a  sutiicient  number  of  rugs  was  almost  always 
secured  to  become  a  part  of  the  approaches  of  the 
high  altar. 

In  England  and  France  about  the  I6th  century, 
Oriental  rugs  began  to  occupy,  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  had  an  artistic  temperament,  the  place, 
which  with  the  lapse  of  time,  has  only  grown  stronger. 

The  people  of  America  were  slow  to  fully 
appreciate  the  charms  both  hidden  and  apparent 
of  Eastern  rugs  and  carpets;  but  having  once 
learned  to  esteem  this  work,  all  classes  became  in- 
terested, and  according  to  resources,  purchased  in  a 
characteristic  manner. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  was  no  general  im- 
portation previous   to  the    Exposition  of    18/6,  it   is 
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also  true  that  there  were  many  rugs  in  the  country, 
some  of  which  were  of  great  value,  but  these  had 
been  purchased  almost  entirely  by  tourists  in  the 
East,  or  had  been  brought  into  the  country  in  very 
small  lots  by  speculative  Orientals. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  quote  from  Virgil,  Homer, 
Pliny,  Holy  Writ,  and  other  sources,  to  prove  the 
ancient  and  honorable  position  which  this  art 
occupied :  one  or  two  will  suffice. 

Assrhur-boni-pal  (the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks), 
mighty  monarch  of  Assyria,  is  represented,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  female  slave,  as  carding  the  wool 
from  which  the  carpets  for  the  palace  were  to  be 
wrought.  The  expediency  of  using  a  disguise  will 
be  recognized  when  it  is  remembered  that  weaving 
in  the  East  was,  and  is  still,  essentially  a  female 
occupation. 

Considering  the  many  wars  which  this  king 
conducted  and  the  great  development  of  art  which, 
under  his  fostering  care,  was  accomplished,  this 
story,  like   many  another  of   more   recent  date,  will 


stand  a  discount.  There  have  been  writers  more 
zealous  than  truthful  in  every  age,  and  yet,  there 
have  been  rulers  in  the  East  who  did  not  consider  it 
undignitied  to  enter  into  the  details  of  manufacturing 
and  art  when  it  was  of  interest  to  their  people.  Wit- 
ness the  great  Akbar,  Emperor  of  Hindostan,  through 
whose  far-seeing  wisdom  the  art  of  weaving  was  spread 
throughout  all  of  India. 

Notwithstanding  the  tincture  of  myth  which 
characterizes  many  of  the  ancient  stories,  the  very 
fact  that  so  much  has  been  written,  is  an 
indication  of  the  honorable  position  which  these 
products  of  united  brain  and  hand  occupied. 
While  the  history  is  meagre,  the  literature  on  the 
subject  sutiiciently  proves  that  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  cheap  labor,  and  the  absolute  power 
of  rulers,  the  value  of  some  productions  was  very 
great.  Pliny  mentions  a  rug  exhibited  at  the 
banquet  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  which  cost  what 
would     be     equivalent     to    $115,000    and     the    rug 

with   which   Cleopatra    enveloped    her   superb    form 
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when  she  visited  C^sar,  and  became,  in  one 
moment,  conquerer  instead  of  conquered,  cost,  we 
can  feel  sure,  no  small  sum. 

There  are  very  few  examples  that  exist,  which 
were  produced  prior  to  the  15th  century,  yet,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  George  Birdwood  and  other 
students,  the  perfection  of  weaving  was  reached 
in  the  I6th  century  after  many  centuries  of 
slow  growth,  and  the  value  of  the  ancient  rugs 
and  carpets  scattered  over  the  world  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  Rug  in  a  private  collection 
at  Vienna,  made  in  the  14th  century  for  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca,  toward  which  all  true  Moham- 
medans turn  at  prayers,  is  valued  beyond  a  price 
which  could  be  gauged  by  dollars,  and  an  expert, 
in  giving  his  experience,  stated  that  the  great 
carpet  in  the  Chehel  Sutoon,  at  Ispahan  in 
Persia,  the  Palace  of  the  Forty  Pillars  of  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great,  was  the  only  essentially  Persian 
type  of  carpet  from  the  I6th  century  which  he  had 
found    in    Persia.      In   Spain   he   had    found    over 


sixty,  and  in  India,  at  Jeppore,  Aurungabad  and 
Bijapur,  between  thirty  and  forty,  several  of 
which  bore  labels  stating  that  they  were  made  in 
India,  showing  that  the  importation  of  weavers 
was  much  easier  than  the  transportation  of  goods, 
which,  even  to-day,  is  a  most  difficult  problem  in 
some  sections. 

It  is  not  expedient  in  the  present  monograph  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  rare  examples  in  Oriental 
weaving,  which  are  now  preserved  in  private  col- 
lections and  in  such  public  collections  as  those 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  Handels 
Museum  and  other  treasure  storehouses.  The 
errors  of  classitlcation,  the  absence  of  a  uniform 
nomenclature,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
adding  more  to  our  knowledge  concerning  ancient 
carpet  weaving,  makes  the  subject  one  from 
which  little  profit  might  be  gained  but  from 
which   much   controversy   would   ensue. 

The  exhibition  of  Oriental  carpets  held  in  the 
Imperial    Royal    Commercial  Museum   in    1891,   and 
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the  monographs  from  the  pens  of  the  greatest 
experts  in  the  world,  together  with  the  technical 
research  of  Dr.  Riegl,  exhausted  the  subject,  and 
did,  after  all,  add  but  little  to  the  knowledge 
already  the  property  of  those  who  were  interested 
in   the   subject. 

The  method  of  weaving  is  to-day  almost  iden- 
tically the  same  as  it  was  thousands  of  years  ago, 
except  in  a  few  districts  where  modern  appliances 
have,  to   some   extent,  been    introduced. 

Between  the  various  nations,  and  tribes  of  each 
nation,  the  method  of  weaving  dilTers  in  some 
non-essential  features,  but  in  the  main,  the  loom 
is  set  up  by  placing  two  upright  slightly  inclined 
poles,  to  which  are  attached  horizontal  bars  at 
the  top  and  at  the  bottom,  the  size  of  the  loom 
depending  in  some  cases  upon  the  size  of  the  carpet 
to  be  made. 

From  the  top  bar  a  number  of  woolen  strands  are 
wound,  the  ends  being  securely  fastened  to  the  lower 
bar,    which,    in   some     cases,     is    the    roller  around 
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which  is  wound  the  completed  portions  of  the 
carpet  as  the  weaving  goes  on.  When  the  loom 
has  all  the  strands  arranged,  it  looks  very  similar 
to  the  strings  of  a  harp.  These  strands  are  kept 
on  a  tension  by  means  of  levers  fixed  to  the 
upper  horizontal  bar,  and  the  number  of  strands 
employed  depends  upon  the  grade  of  rug  which  is 
to  be   produced. 

A  rug  having  7  strands  to  the  inch,  would 
require  for  a  10-foot  rug  840  strands.  If  a 
quality  twice  as  fine  as  the  foregoing  was 
desired,  14  strands  to  the  inch  would  be  made,  or 
1680  strands  in  all.  The  number  of  strands, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  test  of  quality, 
for  the  wool  in  the  seven-strand  may  be  finer, 
the  design  better,  and  the  colors  more  perfect. 
A  score  of  circumstances  may  combine  to  make 
the   7-strand  rug  more  valuable  than  the  14-strand. 

From  the  top  of  the  frame  the  balls  of 
colored  wool  lay  within  easy  reach  of  the  skill- 
ful workers,  who,  taking  the  wool,  passes  it  between 
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two  strands,  one  over  and  one  under,  the  knot  being" 
then  tied  firmly  and  the  ends  cut  with  a  sharp  knife. 
When  two  full  rows  have  been  made,  they  are 
clipped  as  even  as  possible.  The  final  results  forming 
a  plush  pile,  the  final  shearing  off  being  done  when 
the   rug   is   completed. 

The  tying  of  the  knot  is  one  of  the  processes 
which  requires  extreme  dexterity  and  care,  for  upon 
this  depends  the  life  of  the  rug,  and  one  of  the 
chief  qualifications  of  an  expert  rug  maker  is  the 
ability  to  tie  knots  securely  and  rapidly,  and  at  the 
same  time  select  the  proper  shades  and  combinations. 

The  space  usually  allowed  a  weaver  under  one 
method,  is  from  two  to  three  feet.  When  the  last 
line  has  been  tied,  the  rug  is  cut  down  and  taken 
from  the  roller  for  the  final  shearing,  so  that  no 
irregularities  of  surface   may   be  found. 

The  workers  sit  cross-legged,  either  on  the  floor 
or  on  a  raised  frame,  so  that  when  the  knot  is 
beaten  down  to  its  proper  position  on  the  under- 
lying weft,  it   will   be   on   a   level   with   the   knees; 


this  arrangement  permits  of  sufficient  force  being 
used  to  produce  good   results. 

Throughout  Persia  the  loom  is  practically  the 
same  primitive  arrangement,  but  the  method  of 
producing  the  rug  is  ditferent,  instead  of  moving 
down  the  part  that  is  completed,  and  so  continuing, 
the  weavers  move  upward  as  the  work  progresses. 
Ladders  are  placed  opposite  the  two  upright  poles, 
and  on  the  rungs  of  these  are  planks  for  the 
weavers  to  sit  upon,  as  the  work  progresses,  the 
weaver  moves  his  seat  upward,  the  limit  in  upward 
progress   being  the   roof. 

If  the  carpet  is  to  be  a  large  one,  it  becomes 
necessary,  after  the  roof  has  been  reached,  to  begin 
at  the  bottom  again.  The  rug,  therefore,  is  taken 
down  and  sewed  on  to  the  floor  stretcher,  the 
strands  are  adjusted  and  the  work  proceeds.  This 
practice  accounts  for  the  dirt  line  often  seen  on 
the  back  of  large  carpets  and  also  for  the  mys- 
terious threads    which    have    so    often    puzzled  the 

inexperienced  buyers. 
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In  some  sections  where  particular  care  is  taken,  a 
roller  is  used,  around  which  the  completed  carpet 
is  wound   and  covered   up. 

The  weavers  are  divided  into  two  classes;  those 
who  have  permanent  homes  and  those  who  are 
nomads.  The  looms  of  the  former  are  almost 
always  upright,  and  in  the  winter  they  are  set  up 
in  the  house,  and  in  the  summer  they  are  moved 
to  sheds  or  court  yards  connected  therewith.  The 
nomadic  tribes  carry  their  looms  along  with  them 
in  their  wanderings,  and  for  the  most  part,  weave 
in  the  summer  and  winter  camps,  on  horizontal  looms 
laying  a  short  distance  above  the  ground.  This 
peculiar  loom  is  universal  among  the  nomads,  except 
in  the  case  of  Luristan  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
other  sections. 

The  Luristan  weavers,  who  are  men   as  well   as 

women,  make  a  coarse  carpet,  crude  in  color    and 

design,  but  they  also  make  on  their  primitive  looms 

a    pileless    carpet    called    "Ghileem,"    which    is    of 

very  fair  quality. 
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Famous  ".'Ardebil  "  Persian  woven,  carpet,  according  to  the 
inscription  upon  it,  by  "The  Slave  of  the  Holy  Place,"  one  Mak- 
soud,  of  Kashan,  in  1535.  Now  in  possession  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  London,  for  which  they  paid  $1  2,500.  Size, 
34  feet  X  17  feet  6  inches,  containing  32,500,000  hand-tied  knots 
in  the  fabric. 


A  (Jliapter  from  tlie  Koran. 
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To  go  deeply  into  the  characteristics  of  the 
many  tribes  and  sections,  giving  in  detail  the  peculiar- 
ities of  patterns  and  color,  material  and  workman- 
ship, would  prove  tedious  to  any  one  but  a  con- 
noisseur and  would  require  no  small  volume. 

The  weavers,  as  a  rule,  are  very  poorly  paid ;  it  is, 
therefore,  fortunate  for  them  that  their  wants  are 
not  many,  and  that  with  patience  their  souls  are 
possessed,  for  when  one  considers  that  in  a  fine 
Persian  prayer  rug  there  are  sometimes  40,000  knots 
or  more  to  the  square  foot,  and  that  the  price  paid 
per  week  would  scarcely  satisfy  our  cheapest  labor 
for  a  day,  patience  is  no  less  needed  than  skill. 

A  fair  average  of  the  wages  might  be  based  upon 
those  which  obtain  in  the  Turkish  districts  of  Koula, 
Oushak,  Ghiordes,  and  Demiodgi-Akhissar,  where 
from  15  to  20  piastres  are  paid,  which  is  about  79 
cents  to  $1.58  per  week.  Hardly  sul^lcient  to  keep 
up  a  large  establishment  in  the  West.  The  hired 
weavers  receive  considerably  less.  The  hired  weavers 
are  employed  by  those  who  have  the  wherewithal  to 
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pay  for  help,  they  are  the  plutocrats  of  the  rug  in- 
dustry. 

There  is  small  chance  of  the  Western  world  at- 
tempting to  compete  with  the  Eastern,  in  originality 
and  variety  of  designs,  for  aside  from  the  element  of 
cost,  the  nervous  strain  which  would  be  the  result 
of  working  steadily  for  a  year,  or  perhaps  tive  years, 
on  one  carpet,  would  kill  Western  workers,  and  if,  as 
some  claim,  that  the  Oriental  is  devoid  of  nerves,  as 
understood  by  the  Occidental,  he  should  praise  Allah 
night  and  day  that  it  is  so.  There  is  no  hope  that 
machinery  will  take  the  place  of  this  labor,  for  the 
individuality  would  be  lost  and  the  marvelous  combi- 
nations could  never  be  followed. 

The  weaving  is  chiefly  done  by  the  women  and 
girls;  there  are,  however,  districts  where  the  men  and 
boys  also  become  bread  winners.  Usually  the  young 
girls  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  begin,  under  the 
direction  of  the  working  mothers,  to  learn  the  mys- 
teries of  the  loom,  and  after  two  years  of  learning, 

they  earn  small  wages,  their  work  beginning  at  sun- 
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rise.  The  men  and  boys  frequently,  either  spend 
their  time  in  idleness  or  in  seeking  pleasure,  or  else 
occupy  that  relative  position  which  is  known  in  the 
Western  dramatic  world  as  the  "  thinking  cast."  This 
does  not  call  for  any  manual  effort,  and  usually  the 
great  thinking  part  is  directed  to  a  concentration  of  all 
the  passing  pleasure  possible  in  the  day. 

The  looms  are  generally  owned  by  the  men,  and  the 
owner's  wives  and  children  work  early  and  late,  some- 
times weavers  are  hired.  The  hired  weavers  are  scarce, 
because  it  is  much  more  protitable  to  marry  a  good 
weaver  than  to  hire  her,  for  then  she  cannot  leave  the 
loom  owner  or  go  on  a  "  strike."  A  most  marked  and 
evil  result  has  followed  the  employment  of  children  at 
such  tender  ages  as  six  and  seven.  It  is  true  that  they 
develop  skill,  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  the  physical  de- 
generacy of  the  race. 

The  designs  of  Oriental  rugs  has  ever  been  a  study 
for  the  thoughtful.  The  infinite  variety  of  patterns, 
combined  with  the  illimitable  chromatic  scale,  has  been 
a  source  of  ever  increased  delight,  and  yet,  with  a 
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deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  thought  is 
irresistibly  brought  to  mind  that  the  seemingly  infinite 
variety  of  designs  is,  in  reality,  only  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  original  designs,  lost  many  centuries  ago.  The 
original  forms  and  colorings,  full  of  significance  to 
those  initiated,  and  regarded  with  awe  and  surrounded 
with  superstition,  were  strictly  followed,  and  the  sole 
aim  of  the  weaver  was  to  perfect  the  forms,  make 
more  delicate  and  numerous  the  shadings,  and  in  every 
way  improve  upon  his  predecessors'  work.  There 
were  changes  in  patterns  differing  from  the  original  in 
some  particulars,  but  these  changes  were  due  to  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  weaver  and  his  family,  or  to  the 
effect  of  surroundings  frequent  in  a  migratory  life. 

These  changes,  all  made  with  a  view  to  improve- 
ment, show,  after  a  critical  study,  that  the  original 
design  gave  the  inspiration  to  the  weaver.  This  theory 
is  the  only  one  which  would  explain  the  perfection  of 
the  ancient  rugs  which  are  now  in  existence,  they  could 
only  have  been  produced  after  ages  of  apprenticeship. 

The   same   patterns    have   been   followed  for  gener 
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ations  by  the  same  families  and  tribes,  with  only 
here  or  there  a  slight  change  due  to  particular  fancy 
of  an  individual,  but  the  original  design  was  always, 
sooner  or  later,  resumed. 

The  most  ancient  designs  are  purely  geometric, 
which  in  time  advanced  to  the  floral,  copying,  it  is 
thought,  the  mosaics  of  Assyrian  pavements  and  the 
forms  of  gardens  of  Persepolis  and  Babylon.  Sir  W. 
Morris  in  his  work  published  in  London,  1884,  gives 
three  styles  of  designs.  First — Pure  flowing,  like  the 
early  stucco  mural  reliefs  of  Cairo.  Second — A  similar 
style  blended  with  animal  forms.  Third — Purely  floral, 
flowing  in  lines  and  fantastic  in  pattern. 

The  symbolical  or  mythological  patterns  in  which 
the  Lion  stood  for  the  sun,  Phcenix  for  day,  and  the 
Dragon  for  night,  were  largely  employed  until  the 
9th  Century,  when  Mohammed  forbade  the  use  of  any 
animals  with  the  exception  of  the  dog  and  bird,  which 
have  a  significance  in  the  faith. 

The  influence  of  surroundings  has,  undoubtedly, 
a  most  marked  effect  upon  the  design  at  any  period. 


Symbolical  Antique  Persian  Silk  Rug. 
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When  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  invited  Persian 
weavers  to  Beauvais,  the  individuality  of  the  weavers 
was  lost,  and  with  improved  looms  they  forgot  their 
skill.  An  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  designs  of  certain  carpets  from  Khorassan 
which  were  popular  with  Persian  officials,  led  to  the 
belief,  that  the  apparent  lack  of  taste  among  the  upper 
classes  in  modern  Persia,  was  due,  in  no  small  part,  to 
the  ugly  semi-European  official  dress.  Peculiar  black 
coats  and  more  peculiar  brimless  stove-pipe  hats  were  en- 
tirely out  of  harmony  with  ancient  or  medieval  Persian 
art,  and  a  demoralization  among  the  weavers  followed. 
Happily,  the  importance  of  purity  in  design  and  color- 
ing is  now  generally  understood,  and  through  the  earn- 
est eiTorts  of  some  of  the  great  importers  of  England, 
France  and  America  there  will  be  less  innovation,  and 
a  more  faithful  following  of  the  ancient  styles  which 
were  perfected  only  after  centuries  of  thought  and  work. 

Skill  in  weaving,  tlgures  largely  in  the  social  life. 
An  expert  weaver  can  always  find  a  husband.  (Judg- 
ing from  our  Western  standpoint  she  would  be  bet- 
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ter  without  one.)  Among  the  Turkomen  a  young  girl 
on  her  first  marriage  costs  her  husband  100  tomans,  a 
variable  money  value,  equal  on  an  average  to  about 
$2.00.  If  she  becomes  a  widow  and  marries  again,  her 
second  husband  pays  double  for  the  privilege  of  marry- 
ing her,  and  the  advance  is  100  tomens  each  time  up 
to  the  tenth  marriage.  It  is  not  very  frequent  that  the 
limit  of  ten  is  reached,  even  with  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  nomad  life,  but  provision  is  made  for  contingencies. 
The  bride's  father  receives  the  price,  and  in  the  event 
of  his  being  dead,  her  brother ;  then  her  uncle,  then 
the  uncle's  son,  or  to  her  nearest  paternal  relatives. 
The  reason  for  the  advancing  scale  is  that  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  her  skill  as  a  weaver  and  her  experience  as 
a  housewife  grows  with  her  growth  in  years,  up  to  the 
tenth  marriage.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  why  stop  at 
the  tenth  ?  she  might  reach  perfection.  There  is  no 
illustration  which  could  more  clearly  show  the  position 
which  the  women  of  the  East  occupy  than  this  custom 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Turkoman. 

The  wool  of  sheep  and  goats,  among  which  the 
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Angora  goat  forms  no  inconsiderable  part,  are  the  chief 
materials  from  which  Oriental  rugs  are  made,  although 
other  materials  are  also  employed.  Camel's  hair  wool, 
with  silk  are  used  in  a  comparatively  small  quantity, 
and  also  "  Kurk,"  which  combines  the  softness  of  silk 
with  a  stability  that  is  entirely  its  own,  it  is  exceedingly 
rare ;  it  comes  from  Kurdistan,  the  source  of  the  best 
carpets  and  rugs  of  Persia.  "  Kurk "  is  the  winter 
combings  of  the  live  sheep,  and  that  soft  wool  lying  at 
the  root  of  the  ordinary  wool.  Rugs  woven  from  this 
material  are  very  rare,  and  they  differ  from  the  ordi- 
nary Kurdistan  carpet,  in  that  they  are  so  soft  and  de- 
lightful from  the  beginning,  whilst  the  ordinary  Kur- 
distan weave  is  remarkably  hard  at  first,  but  growing 
marvellously  soft  and  beautiful  with  time. 

The  extravagance  of  luxury  introduced  silk  as  a 
material  for  rugs  at  a  very  early  age.  And  yet  not- 
withstanding the  qualities  which  this  queen  of  materials 
possessed,  it  was  not  satisfactory  in  comparison  with 
the   camel's  hair  or  fine  wool.    The  beautiful  lustre 

was  lost  to  a  large  degree  when  made  into  a  pile  carpet, 
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for  the  gloss  was  seen  at  best  on  the  side,  and  not  on 
the  end,  moreover,  in  addition  to  the  greater  expense 
there  was  less  durability.  Silver  and  gold  threads  were 
frequently  woven  into  carpets.  The  troubadours  car- 
ried such  carpets  and  sat  upon  them  while  singing  or 
relating  more  or  less  marvelous  stories,  (Our  modern 
troubadours  appear  to  be  satisfied  without  the  carpets, 
provided  the  police  do  not  move  them  on.)  These 
gold  and  silver  embroidered  carpets  were  also  carried 
on  poles  as  a  canopy  over  the  Host,  and  over  dis- 
tinguished personages  in  procession. 

The  natural  conservatism  and  the  scarcity  of  money 
were  important  elements  in  preserving  the  purity  and 
the  lasting  qualities  of  Oriental  colors.  Until  recent 
times,  no  mineral  dyes  were  used.  All  the  multitude 
of  shades  were  the  result  of  home  made  dyes,  pro- 
duced from  vegetable  matter,  the  result  being  a  lustre 
and  gloss  not  to  be  equalled. 

The  secrets  of  the  article  used,  and  of  their  man- 
ipulation were  jealously  guarded  from  alien  tribes  and 

foreigners,  and  even  to-day  it  is  a  subject  which  to  in- 
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vestigate,  presents  in    some  sections    insurmountable 

barriers,  for  the  native  is  afraid  that  the  means  of  Hveli- 

hood  will   be   taken  from   him    if   he   reveal  to  the 

encroaching  and  aggressive  foreigner,  any  of  the  secrets 

which   have   been   handed   down   from  generation  to 

generation.    It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  water  in  which 

the  wool  is  washed  and  boiled,  exerts  an  influence  on 

the  tone  and  development  of  the  color,  which  is  not 

understood  by  anyone,  native  or  alien,  and  the  same  is 

true  of  the  influence  of  sunlight.    The  facts  and  results 

are  recognized,  but   as  yet  there  is  no   explanation. 

One  fact  is  admitted,  no  dye  can  be  matched  exactly, 

even  when  the  same  process   is  followed   absolutely, 

and  therefore,  care  is  taken  to  have  a  sutfkient  amount 

of  yarn  dyed  to  finish  a  given  rug  or  number  of  rugs 

with   the  same   coloring;    the   innumerable   shadings 

which  one  sees  in  rugs  from  some  sections,  is  due  to 

the  fact  that  while  dyeing,  the  dyer  smokes,  and  the 

immersion  of  the  yarn  in  the  pail  is  longer  or  shorter, 

as  the  puifs  on  the  cigarette  are  longer  or  shorter. 

hi  old  examples  of  rugs,  a  very  small  amount  of 
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black  was  employed  in  the  design.  This  was  due 
to  its  dull  and  depressive  tone,  and  to  the  fact  that 
no  vegetable  coloring  was  known  that  would  produce 
a  good  black  that  would  retain  its  color.  When 
black  formed  a  part  of  the  pattern,  the  material 
was  usually  the  fleece  of  black  sheep,  which  were  rare. 
Nothing  else  took  the  place,  and  while  we  have  black 
sheep  in  our  own  Western  World,  as  they  had  in  the 
East,  it  appears  that  they  were  quite  as  difficult  to 
secure. 

Each  nation  used,  to  a  large  extent,  its  favorite  color: 
red  for  the  Turk ;  for  the  Persian,  green  ;  blue  for 
Greek  and  Armenian  ;  but  all  nations  and  tribes  used 
indigo,  blue,  yellow,  orange,  turquoise,  ruby,  red, 
crimson  and  green. 

When  the  Eastern  weaver,  wishing  to  please  his 

Western  customer,  tried  to  improve  upon  what  had 

only  been  made  perfect  by  ages  of  constant  application ; 

animal  coloring  and  the  coal-tar  colors  entered  then  into 

competition  with  the  home  product.     Cochineal  was 

first  employed,  and  later  the  coal-tar  products.     While 
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the  object  was  worthy,  and  the  theory  that  duller  skies 
needed  different  colors  from  those  of  the  East,  the 
result  was  at  first  disastrous ;  so  serious  became  the 
demoralization  in  the  rug  industry,  that  the  late  Shah, 
upon  his  return  to  Persia,  after  his  travels  in  Europe, 
and  after  having  had  the  situation  explained  to  him 
by  London  merchants,  ordered  that  all  rugs  and 
carpets  manufactured  in  his  land  should  conform  in 
pattern  and  colors  to  the  ancient  system,  and  this 
action  no  doubt  preserved  an  industry  which  was  fast 
going  to  ruin. 

With  the  improvement  of  Western  dyes  and  with 
the  scientific  application  of  the  same,  coal-tar  and  the 
improved  chemical  dyes  occupy  a  position  from 
which  they  will  never  be  moved.  The  improved 
chemical  dyes,  which  are  "  fast,"  are  affected  no  more 
by  sunlight  or  air  than  the  best  of  the  vegetable  dyes. 
The  change  will  surely  come,  but  like  all  changes  in  the 
East,  it  will  be  gradual,  especially  as  applied  to  Oriental 
rugs,  and  prejudice  will  finally  be  subdued  because  of 
the  pecuniary  advantages.     Notwithstanding  this  ad- 
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vance  in  dyeing,  the  Oriental  will  still  maintain  his 
originality,  and  with  Western  dyes  and  Eastern  methods, 
will  make  the  Occident  marvel  at  the  product. 

Constantinople  is  the  central  point  to  which  almost 
all  large  sellers  send  their  stocks.  To  this  great  mar- 
ket, from  all  parts  of  the  East,  by  caravans  and  other 
modes  of  transportation,  come  the  accummulation  of 
stock,  the  results  of  months,  and,  in  many  cases,  years 
of  careful  buying,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the 
dust  of  many  lands.  The  dust  remains  until  the  rugs 
arrive  in  the  Occident,  for  no  attempt  is  made  at 
cleaning.  When  rugs  arrive  in  New  York  they  are 
prepared  for  the  market.  In  the  Khans  or  trading  bazaars 
there  is  always,  where  buying  is  going  on,  a  thick 
cloud  of  dust,  so  that  sometimes  sponges  or  dampened 
handkerchiefs  are  kept  over  mouth  and  nostrils.  The 
methods  of  transporting  rugs  are  primitive  to  a  degree, 
and  the  expense  proportionately  great.  This,  however, 
is  no  new  experience.  Centuries  ago  the  same  diffi- 
culty was  experienced,  and  led  to  the  moving  of  large 
families  to  distant  countries ;  for  it  was  less  costly  to 
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move  the  weavers  than  to  pay  for  transportation,  and 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  large  carpets,  there  was  no  means 
of  moving  them  long  distances,  even  with  the  aid  of 
elephants.  It  was  thus,  that  in  parts  of  the  East  the 
art  of  weaving  carpets  was  introduced.  Sooner  or 
later  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople  offer  to  the  buy- 
ers of  the  Western  world  the  rugs  made  in  every 
section,  and  it  is  here  the  buyers  from  Europe  and 
America  congregate. 

Some  few  buyers,  however,  advance  into  the  Cau- 
casus and  into  Persia  in  search  of  rare  weaves,  but  this 
movement  is  attended  with  great  danger,  even  though 
the  buyer  is  familiar  with  the  numerous  tribes  and  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  peculiarities. 

It  was  Bret  Harte  who  pointed  out  with  no  uncer- 
tain voice  that  the  heathen  Chinese  had  a  smile  which 
was  child  like  and  bland,  and  yet:  "That  for  ways 
that  are  dark  and  for  tricks  that  are  vain  the  heathen 
Chinese  is  peculiar."  If  the  great  American  poet  had 
been  versed  in  Oriental  lore  or  had  come  in  contact 
with  Oriental  rug  makers,  and  brokers,  he  would,  with- 
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out  doubt  have  given  the  palm  for  ways  and  tricks  to> 
the  Armenian  or  Turk, 

Eastern  traders,  are  all  past  masters  in  the  game 
that  makes  game,  if  possible,  of  all  buyers.  The 
Chinese  have  not  learned  the  rudiments  of  what  has 
been  an  exact  science  in  Constantinople  for  ages. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the  most  experienced 
and  best  advised  Eastern  travelers  do  not  walk  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,  and  their  purchases  of  Oriental 
rugs  are  made  at  home  and  only  from  a  reputable 
importer.  In  but  rare  instances,  when  the  traveler 
buys,  are  rugs  secured,  having  a  real  value  for  age,  ~ 
design  or  lasting  colors,  and  in  any  event,  the  price  paid 
for  the  same  is  exorbitant. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  rug  brokers  of  the  East 

to  discover  that   Europe  and   America  offered  most 

promising  fields,  and  their   agents  were  sent  to  this 

country  in  such  numbers  that  it  became  a  common 

saying  among  business  men,  that  the  old  sailor  with 

a  choice  brand  of  smuggled  cigars  had  given  place  to 

the  Mohammedan  Turk   or  the  Christian  Armenian 
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with  an  ancient  rug  which  was  offered  at  a  "  quarter 
of  its  value,"  also  smuggled. 

The  Orient  offered  no  such  tempting  bait  as  the 
Occident,  and  consequently  there  was  a  descent  in 
force  upon  the  innocents  of  this  land.  The  tricks 
which  would  have  been  laughed  at  in  the  East  proved 
preeminently  successful  in  the  West. 

The  Western  people  were  worked  to  a  pitch  of  ex 
citement  by  Orientals,  who  descended  upon  the  chief 
cities  with  fez  on  head  and  guile  in  heart,  and  through 
private  and  auction  sales  found  many  victims. 

To  ask  one  price  and  stick  to  it,  or  to  arrive  at  a 
quick  determination  on  a  business  transaction  is  incom- 
prehensible to  an  Oriental.  It  is  sufficient,  in  the  eyes 
of  that  picturesque  individual,  to  stamp  any  one  so 
doing,  as  utterly  deficient  in  all  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions of  a  good  merchant. 

The  sharp  Western  buyer,  therefore,  never  attempts 
to  hurry  the  seller  or  show  any  haste  himself.  He 
may  chafe  and  gall,  but  his  outward  appearance  indi- 
cates that  he  is  extremely  happy  and  contented.     He 
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knows  that  the  price  asked  is  from  six  to  ten  times 
more  than  will  undoubtedly  be  accepted,  but  he  never 
hints  at  such  a  fact,  he  gently  intimates  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  the  rug  merchant  is  doing  himself  a  busi- 
ness injury  in  naming  so  low  a  price,  and  while  he 
looks  with  favor  upon  the  collection  or  bale  of  rugs 
and  would  purchase  immediately,  his  position  at 
present  is  so  unfortunate  that  he  blushes  to  even  think 
of  the  price  which  he  could  atTord  to  pay,  and,  there- 
fore, to  preserve  the  friendship  which  he  prizes  so 
highly,  will  make  no  offer.  Each  are  perfectly  happy, 
and  enjoy  more  talk,  more  smoke,  more  refreshments. 
Finally,  simply  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  the  buyer 
is  requested  to  name  to  the  merchant  the  price  which 
he  had  in  mind,  which  is  usually  about  one-half  what 
the  buyer  is  willing  to  give. 

At  the  mention  of  the  price  olTered,  the  rug  mer- 
chant and  broker,  for  all  transactions  of  any  amount 
are  usually  made  through  a  broker,  fall  into  a  state  of 
deep  melancholy  at  the  sad  position  of  the  buyer, 
who  cannot  secure  this  rare  lot,  and  the  buyer  sym- 


pathizes  with  them  upon  having  received  a  mental 
shock  when  he  named  what  he  could  afrord.  Thus 
there  is  a  really  sad  state  of  alTairs,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  tea  or  cotTee  is  drunk  to  drown  the  sorrow 
and  much  tobacco  is  smoked  to  calm  the  nerves,  and 
the  bluff  goes  on,  not  for  hours  only,  but  sometimes 
for  days.  It  is  essentially  an  American  bluff,  but  so 
long  drawn  out  that  the  unitiated  Western  rrian  would 
be  driven  to  drink  or  to  murder  before  a  sale  was  con- 
summated. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  long  trading  is  that 
you  cannot  convince  an  Eastern  merchant  that  the 
vVestern  buyer  does  not  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
prolonging  the  transaction  as  he  does  himself.  It  is 
very  like  the  faithful  Kaffir  servant  who  never  could 
understand  why  his  English  master  insisted  upon  the 
tend'^'-est  part  of  the  meat,  for,  the  pleasure  of  eating 
was  in  the  chewing  of  the  food,  therefore  the  toughest 
part  must  surely  be  the  most  desirable. 

The  buying  is  consummated  by  the  touching  of 
hands,  a  ceremony  regarded  as  sacred.    Sometimes  the 
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.  .  .  In  one  form  of  making  a  bargain  the  beard  of  the  merchant 
is  grasped  by  the  broker  in  addition  to  taking  the  hands.  This,  no 
doubt,  has  reference  to  the  sacred  beard  of  the  Prophet,  and  adds  to 
the  importance  and  sacred  character  of  the  transaction. 


broker  will  lay  one  hand  upon  the  beard,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Caucasian  merchant  in  the  illustration.  This 
act  no  doubt  refers  in  seme  way  to  the  oath  taken  by 
the  sacred  beard  of  Mohamet. 

Notwithstanding  the  hand  clasp  and  beard  hold, 
which  is  without  doubt  a  most  sacred  contract,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  an  inferior  bale  has,  by  mis- 
take, been  shipped  to  Europe  or  America  in  place  of 
the  actual  purchase,  therefore  the  wise  buyer,  when 
the  transaction  is  completed,  has  his  porters  carry  the 
rugs  away  for  the  proper  shipment. 

These  remarks  concerning  buying  have,  of  course, 
no  reference  to  the  high  class  merchants,  many  of 
whom  are  found  in  Constantinople  and  Stamboul. 

Happily,  there  is  now  a  strong  sentiment  against 
buying  any  rugs  or  other  art  treasures  of  the  Orient 
from  any  but  a  reliable  and  thoroughly  established 
importer. 

Time  and  again  has  the  writer  been  appealed  to,  by 
those  whose  artistic  taste  and  ability  to  satisfy  the 
same,  has  induced  them  to  use  this  most  beautiful  and 
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hygenic  floor  covering.  Doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  rug,  as  to  its  age,  as  to  its  purity  of 
design,  color  or  material,  and  the  only  satisfactory 
answer  would  be  a  thorough  examination. 

Rules  without  number  have  been  laid  down,  and 
methods  devised,  for  the  testing  of  the  genuine  qualities 
of  Oriental  rugs,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  these  rules  were  devised,  and  introduced  by  cer- 
tain Eastern  merchants  who  brought  to  this  country,  to 
England  and  France,  large  quantities  of  inferior  work 
and  worse  material. 

The  truth  remains  that  there  is  no  arbitrary  test  for 
the  genuine  article.  The  burning  coal  is  just  as  good, 
under  certain  conditions,  for  the  genuine  as  for  the 
bogus.  The  knots  and  strands  mean  nothing  except 
in  connection  with  other  important  elements.  The 
washing  of  the  rug  to  discover  the  places  which  have 
been  painted  over  with  brush  and  water  color,  leads 
only  to  the  discovery  of  the  deception  practiced  on  a 
part  of  the  rug,  which  in  all  other  respects  may 
be    as    aged    and  worthy    of    respect    as    the    hills. 
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The  product  of  to-day  may,  with  experienced 
manipulation,  look  to  all  appearances,  like  a  genuine 
antique,  but  these  "antiques,"  made,  as  are  the 
"  Souvenirs  of  Waterloo,"  cannot  possess  the  individu- 
ality, the  essence  or  soul  of  the  weaver,  and  to  an 
expert  these  essential  points  are  missed  at  once,  and  it 
is  for  these  reasons  that  the  wise  purchaser  trusts  to 
no  one,  save  the  expert,  and  the  experience  and  repu- 
tation of  a  house  of  national  importance. 

The  shades  and  spots  are  imitated  by  unscrupu- 
lous traders.  The  Eastern  dyer  lives  and  dyes  as  he 
pleases  and  not  according  to  any  set  rules.  Between 
the  put^"  of  the  cigarette  and  a  few  words  of 
gossip  he  dips  his  tuflfs  into  the  pail  containing 
the  dye.  It  is  rarely  that  two  bunches  of  material 
dyed  have  exactly  the  same  shade.  The  time  of 
immersion  ditfers,  the  density  of  the  dye  is  not  the 
same,  and  as  a  result,  the  weaver  is  furnished  with  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  shades  which  he  utilizes  with 
his  inborn  artistic  feeling  to  produce  that  incompre- 
hensible intlnity  of  shades,  one  blending  into  the  other 
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Modern  Desisn  and    Antique  Effect.    The  appearanre  of  age 
can  l»e  given  any  Kug. 
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no  one  can  point  out  where.  Is  it  then,  a  matter  for 
wonder  with  the  ever-changing  color  picture,  as  varied 
as  the  rays  of  light,  that  an  Oriental  who  loves 
his  art,  will  sit  for  hours  in  silent  contemplation. 
Does  he  see  as  Western  eye  does  not.  Is  he  not 
like  Dickens'  * '  Barnaby  "  in  one  respect,  who  was  ever 
seeing  such  marvelous  pictures,  such  "brave  pictures" 
in  the  fire,  which  to  ordinary  eyes  were  invisible. 
How,  then,  can  one  successfully  imitate  the  shades 
of  nature  by  a  machine,  can  one  paint  the  lily  or 
produce  the  beauty  of  the  rose  with  a  loom  ?  It  has 
been  impossible  from  the  earliest  days,  and  it  is  equally 
so  now. 

One  of  the  rules  laid  down  as  nearly  infallible 
for  testing  a  genuine  Oriental  rug  is  the  weight. 
A  rug  of  the  tirst  class  should  weigh  a  given 
amount  or  close  to  it.  This  is  a  matter  easily 
overcome  by  "  weighting,"  a  process  well  known  in 
the  West  and  practiced  with  great  success  in  the 
East. 

All  the  rules  laid  down  for  testing  Oriental  rugs 
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amount  to  nothing  without  an  expert  knowledge  on 
the  subject. 

It  is  self-evident,  that  if  the  supply  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand,  which  is  absolutely  true  concerning  fine 
goods,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  auction 
sales.  These  sales  are  only  Eastern  tricks  adapted  to 
Western  methods.  The  plans  employed  to  deceive 
might  be  dwelt  upon  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  tax  the 
interest  of  every  reader. 

The  one  point  which  should  be  made  clear  is  this, 
that  if  it  is  hazardous  to  purchase  diamonds  from  any 
but  the  most  reliable  house,  it  is  not  the  less  hazardous 
to  purchase  Oriental  rugs  from  any  house  not  having 
an  established  reputation. 

With  the  experienced  buyer  the  peculiarities  of 
Oriental  trading  are  known,  but  for  the  inexper- 
ienced traveler,  trading  with  the  Oriental  merchant  who 
is  born,  dyed,  and  double-dyed  in  the  art  of  dis- 
simulation is,  at  best,  dangerous.  When  a  bargain  is 
finally  struck,  and  the  traveller,  verdant  as  the  hills  m 

May,  has  paid  three  times  what  it  could  be  secured  for 
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by  one  who  knows  the  business,  the  affable  merchant 
will  make  the  purchaser  feel  that  he  is  bestowing  a  per- 
sonal favor,  and  that  body  and  soul  are  parting  because 
of  it.  The  traveller  usually  finds  that  the  kindly  and 
benevolent  gentleman  has  sold  him  what  might  in  time 
become  an  antique,  but  which  certainly  was  not  one  at 
the  time  of  buying. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  from  the  time  an 
Oriental  rug  leaves  the  weaver's  hands,  until  it  reaches 
the  final  buyer,  there  are  at  least  ten  profits  to  pay. 

Our  plan  of  purchasing  obviates  all  this  immense 
and  unnecessary  profit  to  middlemen.  We  bring  the 
rugs  direct  from  weavers'  agent  in  Constantinople  to 
our  customers.  And  because  of  this  intermediate  profit 
saving  we  are  enabled  to  sell  as  we  do. 
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